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THE MIRROR. 


British Colonies. 


UPPER CANADA. 

In presenting to the reader the annexed En- 
graving of the Seat of the War now unhap- 
_ pily raging in the above Colony, it is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that our only intention 
is to tllustrate the most popular topic of the 
day, without entering into its political or 
party incidents. We shall, therefore, pro- 
ceed with the details of the Wood-cut—the 
physical aspect of the scene, and its most in- 
teresting localities—with occasional reference 
to such events as have become matters of his- 
tory by being placed beyond party record. 

Upper Canada, which is more completely 
in the hands of British settlers than the 
Lower province, is nearly twice the size of 
Great Brita'n. In its inhabited parts along 
the river, it is chiefly level, finely undulated, 
| and towards the north it rises into ranges of 
mountains. Beyond its northern boundary, 
this country, too, is unlimited, or limited only 
by the Polar Ocean. Upper Canada, though 
receiving perpetual accessions from England, 
is still but beginning to be peopled. In 
1828, the land on the side of the river oppo- 
site to Canada, contained thirty inhabitants 
on each square mile; while that of Upper 
Canada contained not more than six. Vast 
districts are still a wilderness, yet the soil is 
singularly fertile, the climate comparatively 
mild. Villages are rapidly planting where 
but a few yeats since was a forest; schools, 
mills, and churches, sure signs of civilization, 
are erecting ; villages are growing into towns ; 
the Colonists are branching out in all direc- 
tions ; and the foundation is already laid of 
a permanent empire. It must not, however, 
be concealed that this prosperity has been 
much blighted by the internal dissensions of 
the country during the past eighteen months ; 
a fact sufficiently denoted by the decrease in 
the number of emigrants to the Canadian 
shores during that period. It would, indeed, 
be but short-sighted policy in the emigrant 
to take his little property from our peaceful 
land to peril it in a country distracted by dis- 
contents and the fierceness of party spint; a 
state of things which must ever powerfully 
militate against the successof the best directed 
industry. 

But to appreciate the natural advantages 
of the Canadas as the seat of a future em- 
pire, it must be recollected that the great 
canal artery and ew of the country is 
the St. Lawrence itself, a river which throws 
all our European conceptions into the back- 
ground, nearly equalling in length and sur- 
passing in magnificence and picturesque 
beauty, perhaps every other river in the worid; 
with an entrance extending from Nova Scotia 
to Labrador, 106 leagues, running a course 
of nearly 3,000 miles, varying from one to 
ninety miles broad, 2,000 of those miles na- 


vigable by large ships, and the rest by ver 
sels up to sixty tons burden. It has, how. 
ever, the still more characteristic feature of 
forming a succession of the largest and most 
important lakes in the world—a chain of 
fresh water seas passing through the north 
and west of the mighty region which, it is 
hoped, may yet form the noblest appanage of 
the British empire. This vast river fre 
quently changes its name. From the sea ty 
Montreal, it is called the St. Lawrence; 
thence to Kingston, in Upper Canada, the 
Cataguis, or Trouquois ; between Lake Oa 
tario and Lake Erie, the Niagara ; between 
Lakes Erie and St. Clair, the Detroit; be 
tween Lakes St. Clair and Huron, the S, 
Clair; and between Lakes Huron and Supe. 


tior, the distance is called the Narrows, o § 


falls of St. Mary. 

“ The scenery of this river, from its mouth 
to Quebec, is unrivalled in the whule westem 
Continent. From the high grounds above 
the river, the landscape expands in suddea 
bursts of singular beauty,—a succession of 
deep bays, bold headlands, pastoral settle 
ments, rocky islets, powerful rivers, some 
gliding through the valleys in broad and 
quiet channels, some rolling over precipices, 
some bursting through perpendicular chasms 
in the granite chain, as if an earthquake had 
just cleft the mountain; and moving in 
broad and quiet grandeur through the centr 
of this fine view, the St. Lawrence, covered 
with ships of war and trade, foreign com- 
merce, and the active and animated navigs 
tion of the country.” * 


* From a picturesque “ Sketch of the Canadas,” 
in Blackwoou's Magazine for the present month— 
Although we have thus glauced at the general features 
of the St. Lawrence, in this outline of Upper Canada, 
we shall not be expected to notice the Lower pro 
vince ; especially as its most important towns hae 
been already described in the Mirror. (See vol xxix, 
page 81; and present volume, page 72.) It has 

m truly observed that Lower Canada, if fully 
peopled, would be equal to the largest European em- 
pire, excepting Russia. No country in the world 
would be a finer deposit for population, or afford more 
adequate means for putting the whole of its surfaceat 
the disposal of its population, Extending for near 
1,000 miles along the St. Lawrence, it has that vast 
river fur its central communication for bringing down 
the wealth of Upper Canada and the American com 
tinent, and by its sea-coast opening to the ocean and 
the commerce of Europe.—The extent of solid soil, 
even within the bow ies of the province, is im 
mense, upwards of 200,000 square miles, about three 
times, and a half the size of Great Britain; but, to 
the north extends a territory which may literally be 
called boundless, a region wild and wintry, but ca 
pable of supporting life, and offering to the energies 
of Englishmen a noble space for that industry aod 
intelligence which are made to master the difficulties 
of nature. The great basin of the St. Lawrence con- 
tains in mass more t! one half of the fresh water 
on this planet,—the solid conteuts in cubic feet of 
the Lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie, Or 
tario, and St. Lawrence being, accordiuy to Darby, 
1,547,011,792,360,000, and the superficial area in 
square miles being 72,930, a quantity of water which 
would form a cubic column of nearly twenty-two 
miles on each side. 
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Nevertheless, the most extraordinary fea- 
ture of Upper Canada is its chain of lakes ;' 
in which it differs altogether from any Euro- 

country. It is scarcely too much to as- 
sat, that these lakes exhibit a peculiar provi- 
sion of vature, for the double purpose of tem- 
pering the severity of the climate, and of se- 
curing general communication. 

We now come to describe the scene of 


The Engraving, 


showing that portion of the St. Lawrence 
which is named the Niagara River, — the 
outlet from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, and 
the Canadian Sea, and forming the boundary 
line between the British possessions in Upper 
Canada aud the United States, (New York.) 
The Niagara is unlike most other rivers, 
being no larger at its mouth than at its 
source: indeed, it can scarcely be considered 
ariver, but a grand natural canal, by which 
the superabundant waters of Lake Erie are 
oe into Lake Ontario. Its length, from 

to lake, is stated at from thirty-three to 
thirty-five miles; its general course is nor- 
thernly, and it varies in breadth from half a 
mile to two miles. In this distance, the 
water sustains a fall of 322 feet, thus calcu- 
lated: between Lake Erie and the Rapids, 
fifteen feet ; in the Rapids, fifty-one feet; at 
the Falls, (of Niagara,) 150 feet; and the 
remainder before it reaches Lake Ontario, 
Iu the early part of its course, the river is 
broad and tranquil, its waters being nearly 
level with the shores; and a beautiful island, 
(the Grand,) divides it into two streams for 
a considerable distance. About two miles 
before reaching the Falls, navigation ends, a 
strong current is perceptible, and the glassy 
smoothness is disturbed by ripples; from this 
spot, too, the shores contract, and the bed 
of the river begins to slope; the water after- 
wards becomes much agitated, and the mag- 
nificeat Rapids commence ; rock after rock 
chafes the stream, which becomes white, and 
fushes with frightful velocity to the edge of 
ae prvcieice, over whieh it plunges, with 

ific impetuosity, discharging at the rate 
of one hundred millions of tons of water per 
hour! Immediately after the Fall, the river 
oe, and rolls in an unruffled oo 

tough a deep dell, bordered by rugged an 

perpendicular ke as far as Queenstown on 
the British side, and Lewistown on the Ame- 
tican side. Thence the river passes Newark 
or Fort George, opposite which, on the Ame- 
tican bank, is Fort Niagara. From Lake 
Erie to Queenstown, the face of the country 
Presents a vast level plain, with the excep- 
tion of the space between Chippawa and the 
Falls, where, in about two miles, the ground 
Tises fifty feet, and the river, as before men- 
tioned, Jeseends about as much more: at 


Queenstown, this table-land abruptly termi- 
nates, and sinks to a plain ar level with 
2 


Lake Ontario. Over this precipice, it is sup- 

» the river in remote ages poured its 
waters, and that its continued and violent ac- 
tion has gradually worn away the rocks, and 
carried back the Falls to their present situa- 
tion. 

The current, for more than a mile above 
the Falls, is so swift, that many accidents 
happen fiom the foolhardiness of persons at- 
tempting to cross the river in small boats, 
near that part of it where the Rapids begin. 
Chateaubriand had an almost miraculous 
escape from being thrown over the precipice 
above the Falls themselves. “ On his arrival, 
he repaired to the Fall, having the bridle of 
his horse twisted round his arm. While he 
was stooping to look down, a rattlesnake 
stirred among the neighbouring bushes; the 
horse was startled, reared, and ran back 
towards the abyss. He could not disengage 
his arm from the bridle, and the horse, more 
and more frightened, dragged him after him. 
His fore-legs were all but off the ground, and 
squatting on the brink of the piecipice, he 
was upheld merely by the bridle. He gave 
himself up for lust, when the animal himself, 
astonished at this new danger, threw himself 
forward with a pirouette, and sprang from 
the distance of ten feet from the edge of the 
abyss. Those who have dreamed that they 
were on the point of being thrown over a 
perpendicular precipice, and who, awaking, 
find themselves well, and comfortable in Led, 
will be able to form some idea of the sensa- 
tion of Chateaubriand at the above moment.” 

There are many islands in the Niagara, 
all the way to the Falls, and close above 
them; but the principal is called Grand 
Island. Two small islands, Bath Island 
and Goat-Island, intervene on the American 
side, very near the Falls, aud separate the 
river into two great branches; the great mass 
of water descending by the direct and far 
wider channel on the Canada side, by what 
is called the Horse-shoe Fall. Part of Goat 
Island, above 900 feet in width, is here in- 
tersected between the Horse-shoe Full and 
the Fall on the American side. 

In the annexed Birds-eye View, the main 
points are as follow : 

A,—Part of Lake Erie. This magnifi- 
cent lake is about 658 miles in circumference, 
but is of rather dangerous navigation. On 
it, during the American war, the belligerents 
each maintained a large naval force, and 
fought several hard contests; the most me- 
morable being on September 10, 1813, be- 
tween the English squadron, carrying 63 
guns, and the American carrying 54 guns, 
aided, however, by a number of gun-boats, 
which terminated in the capture of the En- 
glish fleet. The southern shore of this lake, 
which belongs to the United States, is low ; 
the northern shore, which belongs to Canada, 
is generally abrupt and bold, and is thickly 
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settled throughout. But the Erie is still more 
remarkable, as forming the head of the most 
extensive navigation in the world, and ena- 
bling vessels to visit the Atlantic, north and 
south. The great American Erie Canal con- 
nects the waters of the Lake with those of 
the Hudson: this is a noble achievement of 
human industry; it is 363 miles, and occu- 
pied eight years in its formation, at a cost, 
including the Champlain Canal, of eleven 
mil.ions of dollars; its annual tolls are now 
upwards of a million of dollars. Another 
great canal, the Aswego, connects the Erie 
canal with Lake Ontario.* About the cen- 
tral part of the northern coast of Like Erie, 
the eccentric, but honest and philanthropic 
Colonel Talbot, whose recollections have so 
recently appeared in our pages, has founded 
his settlement. Ever since the year 1802, 
this benevolent man has persevered in open- 
ing the fine country around him to the En- 
glish emigrant. The Upper Canada Com- 
pany have their land in this district ; the sce- 
nery around which, on the river Maitland, is 
more English like than that of any other in 
America. “ London,” one of its towns, says 
Mr. Montgomery Martin, “ though at present 
small, is in the heart of a fertile country, on 
the banks of the river Thames, and will, no 
doubt, rapidly increase ; who can say but that 
at some distant (may it be far distant) day, 
the modern Babylon may be reduced to a 
heap of ruins, and its celebrity and fame be 
revived across the Western Atlantic.’’ 

B.— The American Town of Buffalo, just 
below which the Erie Canal commences. 
Buffalo is a thriving place, well built, and 
daily increasing in its number of inhabitants : 
its population in 1833 was about 8,0v0. There 
are many good hotels, one of which can ac- 
commodate 200 persons. Buildings are go- 
ing on rapidly, and there is every prospect of 
Buffalo becoming one of the greatest com- 
mercial stations in the state of New York. 
Its situation, though having one front upon 
the Lake, is far from advantageous: so low, 
indeed, is some part of the town, that heavy 
westernly gales raise such a swell on this vast 
inland sea, as frequently to inundate consi- 


© Other canals, scarcely less important, connect 
the priucipal lakes and rivers, and, within a short 
riod, it is expected that the steam-boats from New 
rleans will reach the lake. On the British side, 
the efforts are scarcely less vigorous. The ships 
from Quebec will soon into Erie through Op- 
tario; thence the Ohio and Pennsylvania canals will 
open a communication through the Ohio river to the 
ississippi, aud even the Gulf of Mexico will be 
reached by the way of the upper lakes. In fact, the 
whole country lies opeu, a great theatre for all the 
triumphs of inland navigation ; and, it is remarked, 
that as in the Alps, a person, without changing 
place, may drink of water which flows into the Medi- 
terranean, the Rhine,-and the German Ocean, so the 
int will, probably, yet be fixed in this region, 
aa which the iudividual may find his way, either 
canal or by river, to the Atlantic, to the Gulf of 
exico, to the Pacific, or to Hudson’s Bay. 


derable property on the margin of the water, 
The rise of Buffalo has been extraordinarily 
rapid; for, in 1814, the whole town, save 
one house, was burnt by the British, in reta. 
liation for devastation of a similar kind com. 
mitted by the Americans at Newark, on the 
Canadian frontier, near the mouth of the 
Niagara. 

C.— Village of Black Rock, three miles 
distant from Buffalo. This place also, be 
ing on the frontier, suffered during the bar 
barous and retaliatory warfare of 1812, but 
has again sprung up into a moderately-sized 
town, where schooners and brigs are built for 
the navigation of the lakes. Here the river 
is crossed by a horse-ferry-boat; and is an 
impressive prospect of the mighty mass of 
waters rushing from the inland seas to join 
their parent ocean. 

D.—Fort Erie, memorable as the point 
attacked by the British in 1814, where they 
were repulsed with great loss. At this point, 
the Niagara first assumes the character of 
a river. 

E.—The Hamlet of /Vaterloo, of course 
British. A recent traveller, having crossed 
thither from the American side, observes: 
“every thing denoted a different country: 
the first signs we saw over the public-house 
doors were the Crown, the King's Arms, 
with other loyal superscriptions, and the first 
steamer which dashed past us was the Ade- 
laide. It was truly a relief to my eyes, after 
the many and various Eagles I had sojourned 
at, and the divers Citizens’ Union Line 
steam-boats in which I had travelled.” 

F.—Indian Village and- Mission- House, 
about four miles from Buffalo; inhabited 
the Seneca Tribe, (resembling the dark 
vengeful Malays,) whose farms and woods 
closely verge upon the hamlet. The houses 
resemble those of the American labourers, 
and “the Indian Hotel” is a respectable 
edifice. The school in the Mission-house is 
an object of great interest. The church isa 
wooden structure, and will accommodate 
about 250 persons: the psalms and _ prayers 
are printed on one page of the book in the 
Seneca, and on the opposite in the English 
language: the members of the church many 
according to the established forms. 


G.— Grand Island.— Beyond Black Rock, 
the river widens to embrace Grand Island, 
twelve miles long, and from two to seven 
miles broad. Above it lies Square Island; 
and, at its foot, 

H.—Navy Istanp, belonging to the Ca- 
nadians ; all the other islands in the Niagars 
having been ceded to the United States by 
the decision of the commissioners, under the 
sixth article of the Treaty of Ghent. It con 
sists of about 1,000 acres, and is well wooded, 
level, aud about eight feet above the river. 
Upon this speck of land, the interest of the 
war may hereafter be concentrated; the 
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Insurgents having established their camp 
here: it is described as an excellent military 
position, there being a facility of communi- 
cation with both shores. The position of 
the Loyalists, according to the latest news, 
was about half a mile distant, at 

1—Chippawa Village ; whither, from Black 
Rock, a distance of sixteen miles there is a 
good level road along the river side. Chip- 
pawa is memorable as the scene of an obsti- 
nate engagement between the British and 
Americans, on July 5th, 1814, in which the 
Marquis of Twecdale was severely wounded. 
Both parties claimed the victory, but the 
British are presumed to have been defeated. 
At Chippawa may be distinctly seen the 
spray of the Niagara Falls, three miles dis- 
fant. A recent traveller, Lieutenant Coke, 
while walking over Battle Ground in quest of 
some mound or monument to the memory of 
the numerous brave who fell here, saw the 
light white cloud of spray rising from the 
Falls, beautifully gilded by the declining sun. 
But the vast clouds of vapour which are 
thrown up from the Falls may be seen from 
amuch greater distance, appearing at Buf- 
falo, which is 20 miles, like a pillar of smoke. 
When the sun and the position of the ob- 
server is favourable, they sparkle like dia- 
monds, with occasional flashes of the most 
brilliant colours. 

J.—Rapids. Beyond Navy Island, the 
river resembles a bay more than two miles in 
breadth, and then narrows down by the Ra- 
pids, (already noticed,) to 

K.—The Falls of Niagara and Goat 
Island. The latter is of wedge-like form, about 
half a mile in length, presenting its broadest 
end to the precipice; it is thickly wooded, 
but intersected by drives and paths, and con- 
tains a refreshment-house, several mills, and 
a museum of natural history. A singular 
bridge or pier has been projected nearly 300 
feet into the river, where a single piece of 
timber overhangs the edge of the Great Fall 
about 15 feet. We shall not be expected 
here to detail this mighty wonder —this 
“great deep ocean thrown over a precipice 
nearly 150 feet high.” Its tremendous noise 
has been compared to the pealing of artillery 
of two large squadrons at sea in thick wea- 
ther, the auditor being about five miles dis- 
tant; to the incessant rumbling, deep, mono- 
tonous, sound, accompanied by the tremour 
in a grist mill of very large dimensions, 
where many pairs of stones are at work ; and 
to the tumbling of a vast number of large 
Tound stones, from a huge precipice into 
water of profound depth; and this noise may 
be heard, when the atmosphere is favourable, 
50 miles. The Canadian side is exquisitely 
beautiful, richly cultivated and thickly peo- 
pled; and the rapid progress of business and 

arts, and the inexhaustible water power, 
will soon render it one of the most important 


parts of the British dominions. About half 
a mile below the Falls, was fought the battle 
of Lundylane, or Bridgewater, very soon after 
the action at Chippawa, already noticed ; in 
which, of 9,000 men on both sides, 1,738 
were killed, wounded, or missing. 

L—The Village of Lewistown, opposite 
Queenstown; a miserable scene of ruins since 
the war. 

M.—Fort Niagara, a neatly built Ameri- 


can station, not 800 yards distant from, and 


opposite 

N. —Fort George, or Niagara, or Newark, 
formerly the seat of Government, and the 
sea-port, (if it may be so called,) of the dis- 
trict: the fort is strong, and the neat town 
all bustle and gaiety, owing to the frequent 
arrival and departure of steam-boats, sloops, 
and other vessels. The town was built so 
far back as 1725, passed into the hands of 
the British by the conquest of Canada, in 
1759, was ceded by treaty to the United 
States in 1794, and restored to them after the 
peace of 18]4. The district termed Niagara 
is one of the finest and richest tracts in the 
world, and most eligibly situate in a bight, 
as it were, between the magnificent lakes of 
Erie and Ontario. Throughout this and the 
adjoining sections of the province, the fo- 
tests are remarkable for the steady growth 
and rich foliage of the trees: in several 
places, immense prairies or natural meadows 
extend for hundreds of miles; and with the 
vista relieved by occasional clumps of oak, 
white pine, and poplar, as if planted by man 
with a view to ornament. With a delicious 
climate stretching from 42° to 44° north lati- 
tude, this section is the finest in Upper 
Canada.—The town of Niagara, with its 
decaying breastworks and redoubts, remind 
one of the ravages of war, and are put to 
shame by the whitened walle of Fort Niagara, 
which, from its peculiar position might annoy 
the English town by a very effective bom- 
bardment. 

@.— Tonnewanta Town and Creek. 

p.—Willand Canal, a work of great com- 
mercial importance to Canada. It affords 
communication for vessels as large as navi- 
gate the lakes, viz. of the burden of 125 tons, 
and for steam-vessels, between the Lakes 
Ontario and Erie, by a line of canal about 
43 miles long; in which there are 334 feet of 
lockage, and great natural obstacles; :so that 
the inconvenience which the Falls of Niagara 
create, as far as internal commerce is con- 
cerned, are removed. This noble work was 
commenced by the Canada Land Company, 
and by aid of the British Government, in 
money and land, has been completed, or 
nearly so, at an expense of 500,000/. There 
are two prodigious excavations in the line: 
one of them called, par excellence, the Deep 
Cut, (the greatest artificial work in America, 
except the Desague, in Mexico,) passes 








&6 


through an almost abrupt rocky summit of 
27 feet above the canal bottom. 

Q-—Chippawa River. 

w.—Part of Lake Ontario; celebrated 
for its depth, in some places unfathomable, 
and for the clearness of its water. Its length 
is about 170 miles, and its circumference, 
467; its height above the level of the sea 
230 feet. The shore, on the north, is bold, 
on the American side, low, on the Canada 
side, well wooded; with thriving settlements, 
and the picturesque town of Toronto, (the 
Capital of Upper Canada,) overhanging the 
waters, on the north-eastern shore ; Kingston, 
the best harbour to the north-east, belongs to 
the British. Thence to Brockville, the lake 
which narrows at last to two miles, is studded 
with multitudes of islands, far exceeding the 
number of 1,000 generally allotted to it. They 
are almost all covered with wood, and luxu- 
riant vegetation, Nothing is wanting but 
the vicinity of mountains and hills to make 
this the most beautiful scenery in the world. 

Such is but an outline of the Niagara and 
its banks, at this moment in the Transatlantic 
newspaper phrase, “ bristling with bayonets,” 
and pointed to as the theatre of an obstinate 
civil war. Heaven grant that such predic- 
tions be not verified !--for, who can forget 
the succession of severe actions which took 
place upon these banks between the Americans 
and the British in the years 1812, 1813, and 
1814; of which a recent visiter* gives the 
following horrifying picture: “ The warfare 
being altogether on the frontier, and the 
militia on both sides of the river called out, 
the contest was attended with all the aggra- 
vations of a state of civil war; the comba- 
tants being not merely near neighbours in 
point of residence, but so connected with 
each other by blood, that brothers, and fa- 
thers-in-law were obliged to fight against 
each other. Every town on the boundary 
line was in the: course of the war destroyed, 
either by the one belligerent or the other, as 
they were alternately successful; and the 
inhabitants, women and children, frequently 
forced to take refuge in the neighbouring 
forest from the inclemency of the weather, 
and the barbarity of their enemies, part of 
whom were Indians.” Since this unhappy 
period, how much have peace and civiliza- 
lion effected upon these shores to obliterate 
the “damned spots’? in this sad history; 
and, painful would it be to behold the labours 
of human industry, after the lapse of but a 
quarter of a century, again arrested in their 
healthful course by “ a misfortune ever deplo- 
rable and yet common.” Burke has well said, 
“ Laws are commanded to hold their tonzues 
among arms; and tribunals fall to the ground 
with the peace they ate no longer able to 
uphold.” 


* Mr. James Stuart; in his excellent work, Three 
Yeais in North America, 
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THE SEVERE WINTER. 

(To the Editor.) 

AT this cold season of the year, when fire, 
and frost, and snow, have become xo rife, 
all things which bring to mind the pleasur. 
able iations of our rambles in 
fields and gardens, cannot, I presume, be al- 
together void of interest; and, with this 
view, I send you the result, in a few words, 
of some inquiries I have been making, as to 
the effect of this long-continued and severe 
winter on different plants. 

In all the nursery-grounds about London, 
a very considerable number of the Half- 
hardy Shrubby plants have been more or 
less injured. Herbaceous plants, however, 
have sustained little damage, in « quence, 
perhaps, of the much greater quantity of 
snow than usual; and of this we have ex- 
amples in those common indigenous species, 
the r v, red Archangel, winter-helle. 
bore, snow-drop, daisy, and groundsel, which 
are now in full bloom. 

I am informed too, by a gentleman just 
arrived from Edinburgh, that the Roscoea 

urpurea, one of the Zinziberacea, has lived 
in the open border of the celebrated garden 
of that city, without protection, during se. 
veral winters, und flowered freely exch sum- 
mer! This splendid plant was introduced 
by Mr. Roscoe from the East Indies, and 
has been cultivated by him in the Liverpool 
Botanic Garden for several years past— 
which would seem to afford « corroborative 
proof of the remark of Sir John Sinclair, 
who maintained that any plant, of whatever 
climate, might be naturalized in Britain by 
proper culture. 

It strikes me, that, the extent of injury 
which has been done to various families of 
plants in the course of the present winter, 
might be correctly displayed in a tabular 
form, and thus prove of much interest to the 
Meteorological Botanist ; the several degrees 
of temperature being noted, the species 
arranged according to their natural orders, 
and the situations they occupy in the garden 
—whether upon walls, or in exposed or shek 
tered borders. T. H. 


Fellow of the Botanical Society of London, and 
Associate of the Medico-Botauical Society. 


Anecdote Gallery. a 


BUONAPARTIANA. 
Tue following letter was written by Buone 
parte to Talma, after the siege of Toulon:— 
“ T have fought like a lion for the Republic; 
but my good friend, Talma, as my reward I 
am left to die with hunger. I am at the 
bottom of all my resources. That miserable 
fellow, Aubry,* leaves me in the mire, when 
he might do something for me. I feel that 
I have the power of doing more than gene 


* Minister of War. 
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rals Santerre and Rossignol, and yet they 
cannot find a corner fur me in La Vendée or 
elsewhere, to give me employment. You are 
happy—your reputation depends upon your- 
gif alone. Two hours passed on the boards, 
bring you before the public, whence all 
emanates: but for us soldiers, we are 
ach to pay dearly for fame upon an exten- 
sive stage ; and, after all, we are not allowed 
to attain it; therefore do not regret the path 
have chosen ; remain upon your theatre : 
who knows if I shall ever make my appear- 
auce upon mine. I have seen Monvel*—he 
js a true friend. Barrast makes me fine 
ises; but will he keep them? I doubt 
it, In the meantime, I am reduced to my 
last sous: have you a few crowns to spare 
me? I will not refuse them, and promise to 
pay you out of the first kingdom I win by my 
sword. How happy were the heroes of 
Ariosto; they had not to depend upon a 
Minister of War.—Adieu! Yours, 
“ BuonaPakTE.” 


The following answer was delivered by 
Buonaparte, to an address from a deputation 
of Romans :—“ My mind is filled with re- 
membrances of your ancestors. The first 
time that I pass the Alps, I will make some 
stay in your city. The French emperors, my 

ecessors, had separated you from the 
territory of the empire, and assigned your 
country as a fief to your bishops; but the 
welfare of my people no longer admits of any 
division whatever. France and Italy must be 
completely united under the same system ; 
hesides, you had need of a powerful hand; I 
feel a particular satisfaction ia being your 
benefactor. But it is not my intention that 
there shall be the least change made in the 
nligion of our fathers. I, the eldest son of 
the Church, will not depart from her bosom. 
Jesus Christ did not deem it necessary to 
invest St. Peter with a secular supremacy: 
your see, the first of Christendom, shall re- 
main such: your bishop is the spiritual head 
of the church, in like manner as I am its 
Cesar. I give to God that which is Gud’s, 
and to Cesar that which is Casar’s.” 

The following letter, dated October 10, 

, was written by Buonaparte, from 
Schoenbrun, to the Emperor Alexander :— 
“The Duke of Vicenza informs me that your 
Imperial Majesty wished for peace with 
Sweden, and that you have obtained the 
advantages which you desired. Will your 
Majesty permit me to congratulate you upon 
the event? The negotiations of Altenburgh 
have been transferred to Vienna. Prince 
John of Liehtenstein conducts them with 
M. de Champagny, and I expect I shall soon 
be able to inform your Majesty of peace being 
eoucluded with Austria. You willsee by the 


e Aieti: sched At 


Z and d tic writer. 
+ President of the Directory. 
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treaty, that, conformably to your wishes, the 
greater part of Gallicia will not change 
masters; and that 1 have managed your 
interests as you would have done yourself; 
conciliating everything with what honour 
required of me. The prosperity and welfare 
of the Duchy of Warsaw require that it should 
possess the favourable regards of your Ma- 
Jesty ; and your Majesty’s subjects may rest 
assured that, in no case, nor under any cit- 
cumstances, have they to expect any protec- 
tion from me. I have given Austria the 
most advantageous peace that she could 
expect. She only loses Saltzburg, and a mere 
trifle on the side of the Inn: she cedes 
nothing in Bohemia. On the side of Italy, 
she cedes only what is indispensable for my 
communication with Dalmatia. The Austrian 
monarchy, therefore, remains entire. This 
is the second experiment which I have been 
willing to make: I have used towards her a 
moderation which she had no right to expect. 
In this I hope I have done what is gratifying 
to your Majesty. I send your Majesty the 
English journals last reeeived. You will there 
see that the Euglish ministers are fighting 
with each other; that there is a revolution in 
the ministry ; and that allis perfect anarchy, 
The folly and absurdity of that cabinet are 
beyond description. They have recently 
occasioned the destruction of from 25,000 to 
30,000 men in the most horrible country in 
the world ; it would have been just as well to 
have thrown them into the sea, so pestilential 
are the marshes of Walcheren: in Spain they 
have lost a very considerable number of men. 
General Wellesley has had the extreme im- 
prudence to commit himself in the heart of 
Spain with 30,000 men ; having on his flanks 
three armies, consisting of ninety battalions, 
and from forty to fifty squadrons ;_ whilst he 
had in his front the army commanded by the 
King, which was of equal force: it is difficult 
to conceive such an act of presumption. It 
remains at present to be ascertained who are 
to succeed the late ministry. The United 
States are on the worst terms with England, 
and seem disposed, sincerely and seriously, to 
approximate to our system. I pray » 
Monsieur my brother, to have you in his high 
and holy keeping.— Napogon.” 

So anxious was Buonaparte to bring to the 
aid of art the very highest talent, that he 
engaged Isabey, the celebrated miniature 
painter at the china works at Sévres, where 
his talent was employed at the expense of 
the state in historical, as well as portrait and 
ornamental, painting. 

After the events of the 18th Brumaire, the 
Count de Provence} sent M. Hyde de Neu- 
ville te Buonaparte, with a letter, desiring to 
know whether he acted on his own interest 
or that of the Bourbons; to which commu. 


¢ Louis XVIII. 
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nication Buonapaite sent the fo" owing aa- 
swer:— Paris, le 10 Frimaire,* an viii. de 
la République.—lI have received your letter, 
sir; I thank you for the civilities it contains. 
You ought not to wish to return to France ; 
you would have to march over 100,000 dead 
bodies. Sacrifice your interest to the peace 
and happiness of * mg History will extol 
such an act. I am not insensible to the mis- 
fortunes of your family. I will contribute 
with pleasure to the safety and tranquillity of 
your retreat.— Buonaparre.” 


Maria Louisa stated to Buonaparte, that 
when her marriage with him was first pro- 
posed, she could not help feeling a kind of 
terror, owing to the accounts she had heard 
of Napcleon from the individuals of her fa- 
mily. When she mentioned these reports to 
her uncles, the Archdukes, who were very 
urgent for the marriage, they replied: “ That 
was very true while he was our enemy, but 
the case is now altered.” 

When the news of Napoleon’s death was 
brought to Vienna, the Count de Dietrich- 
stein, the superior governor of the Prince de 

, being absent, the Emperor charged 
M. Foresti to communicate the melancholy 
intelligence to the young Napoleon: he was 
then ten years of age. It was on July 22, at 
Schoenbrun, in the same place, and on the 
same day, on which he himself, eleven years 
after, left this world for a better, that M. Fo- 
resti announced to him the death of his 
father. He wept bitterly, and his sorrow 
continued for several days. “ My father 
little thought,” said young Napoleon to 
M. Foresti, “‘ that when he died, you would 
be the person from whom | should receive 
such kindness and affection.” This alluded 
to the harsh treatment M. Foresti received 
from Napoleon after he was taken prisoner 
by the French. 

The solitude of Napoleon, in his exile and 
in his tomb, (says M. de Chateaubriand,} has 
thrown another kind of spell over a brilliant 
memory. Alexander did not die in sight of 
Greece; he disappeared amid the pomp of 
distant Babylon: Buonapatte did not close 
his eyes in the presence of France ; he passed 
away in the gorgeous horizons of the torrid 
zone. The man who had shown himself in 
such powerful reality, vanished like a dream ; 
his life, which belonged to history, co-operated 
in the poetry of his death; he now sleeps for 
ever, like a hermit or a paria, beneath a wil- 
low, in a narrow valley surrounded by steep 
rocks, at the extremity of a lonely path; the 
depth of the silence which presses upon him, 
can only be compared to the vastness of that 
tumult which had surrounded him. Nations 
are absent; their throng has retired; the 
bird of the tropics, harnessed to the car of 
the sun, as Buffon magnificently expresses 


* December, 1800. 
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it, speeding his ight downward from the 
planet of light, rests for a moment over ashes, 
the weight of which has shaken the equili. 
brium of the globe. Buonaparte crossed the 
ocean to repair to final exile, regardless of 
that beautiful sky which delighted Colum. 
bus, Vasco de Gama, and Camoens ; stretched 
upon the ship’s stern, he perceived not that 
unknown constellations were sparkling over 
his head: his powerful glance for the fint 
time encountered their rays. What to him 
were stars which he had never seen from his 
bivouacs, and which had never shone over his 
empire. Nevertheless, not one of them has 
failed to fulfil its destiny: one half of the 
firmament spread its light over his cradle, the 
other half was reserved to illuminate his 
tomb. W. G. 


Public Emprobements. 


LEICESTER GENERAL NEWS ROOM AND 
LIBRARY. 

(From the Companion to the Almanack for 1838.) 
Ir is gratifying to find not only that Leices- 
ter is beginning to rival some other provin- 
cial towns, but that for many of its improve. 
ments and embellishments it is indebted to 
the talent of a resident architect, Mr. W. 
Flint, whose design for the building we here 
give a view of, exhibits so much taste that 
we can readily imagine it fairly deserved the 
preference it obtained at a numerous com 
tition; and are surprised to learn that the 
cost independently of that of the site, will 
not exceed 3,300/., which, considering the 
finished embellishment bestowed upon the 
exterior, is an exceedingly moderate sum, even 
were it faced entirely with Roman cement; 
whereas the stylobate is of stone, and the 
part above it is of cement, with stone dres 
sings. The building stands at the angle of 
Granby and Belvoir streets, the entrance or 
east front being towards the former, the 
south front to the latter. The first of these 
which is only 49 feet has a recessed loggi 
a distyle in antis, with one window on a 
on each side of it: within this loggia are 
three doors with niches over them. The 
order is that of the rich Ionic of the Minerva 
Polias, at Athens, and is continued along the 
south front (whose length is 79.6’), in four 
three-quarter columns and ante. In the five 
centre intercolumns thus formed are as many 
windows, with panels over them, which latter 
forming a continuous line of sculpture be- 
tween the columns, will be filled with reliefs 
designed and modelled by Mr. W. Pitts, an 
artist well known to the public by his two 
maguificent compositions the shield of Eneas 
and that of Hercules. The extremeties or 
end compartment has, like those of the other 
front, two windows, one on the lower, the 
other on the upper floor. The order is 
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(Leicester General News Room and Library.) 


placed on a stylobate 5. 6’ high, which depth 
of surface, be without windows, contri- 
butes. in no small degree to the classical air 
of the ensemble. It wust, however, be al- 
lowed it is not attended with so good effect 
in the entrance front, it being there unavoid- 
ably interrupted and broken through at the 
ico, where it forms an insulated pedestal 

h eech column, a defect that might 

have been got over by leaving only the centre 
intercolumn open below for the entrance, even 
had it been necessary to make it somewhat 
wider than at present. The height of the 
columns is 25 feet, that of the entablature 6, 
which added to the stylobate give 36, 6’ from 
the ground to the top of the cornice. Not- 
withstanding that he was much cramped by 
the limited space, the architect has arranged 
his interior very judiciously and likewise with 
a careful regard to effect. In the portico are 
4wo entrances, one, through a vestibule, into 
the news-room; the other to the staircase, 
which give access to the library, forming the 
upper part of that room. This apartment is 
60 x 34, and 30 high to the ceiling, or to 
that of the lantern (which is 23 x 13) 41 ft. 
‘The lower part of the room is lighted on its 
south side by the five centre windows towards 
Belvoir-street, beneath the library gallery on 
that side, which is at the height of 13 feet 
from the floor. This gallery is supported by 
twelve Corinthian columns, in imitation of 
scagliola; and the walls above it will be deco- 
tated with bold pilasters, between which will 


-be the shelving or book-cases. Above the 


architrave of this upper order will be an en- 
Tiched cove and ceiling. From the centre of 


the lantern there will be an ornamental 


bronze chandelier, with fifteen gas-light 
burners; and the room will be warmed and 


ventilated by Price and Manby’s ap 
Besides this there is a reading-room peri 
odicals on the ground-floor at one end of the 
building, and at the other the librarian’s 
apartments, &c. 

Among other public buildings recently 
erected in Leicester are—the Collegiate Pro- 
prietary School attached to the Church, and 
the Leicester and Leicestership Proprietary 
School founded by the dissenting interest. 
Both institutions are dexigned to educate 
three hundred boys, and have spacious houses 
for the masters aitached to them. The 
former of these buildings is in the Tudor 
style; the other has a bold but ill-placed 
Tuscan portico. The new Theatre erected 
last year after the desigus of Mr. S. Beasley, 
the architect of the St. James’s 
London, is a light and cheerful structure, 
but in an impure style of design. The 
County Lunatic Asylum was also erected 
last year. A new church is now building at 
the sole expense of F, Turner, Esq., from the 
designs of Mr. Sydney Smirke, but will be 
quite a plain edifice, and a new subscription 
church is about to be commenced in the 
parish of St. Margaret. In the environs of 
the town several handsome villas have been 
erected, showing that there is no lack of en- 
terprise anc taste on the part of the inhabi- 
tants of Leicester. 


Che Contemporary Cradeller. 


TWO ATTEMPTS TO ASCEND CHIMBORAZO. 
BY ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
Transiated from the German by Dr. Martin Barry; 
‘ . in Jameson’s Journal.) 3 
Tuz highest mountain-summits of both 
contiuents,—in the old continent, Dhawala- 
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giti (White Mountain) and the Jawahir; in 
the new, the Sorata and the Illimani,—re- 
main unreached by man. The highest point 
of the earth’s surface attained, lies in South 
America on the south-east side of Chimbo- 
vazo. There travellers have reached the 
height of nearly 13,500 Paris feet*—viz., in 
June 1802, 3,016 toises.F in December, 1831, 
3,080 toises, above the level of the sea. Ba- 
rometrical measurements have thus been 
made, in the chain of the Andes 3,720 
(Paris) feet above the level of the summit of 
Mont Blanc. The height of Mont Blanc is 
in relation to that of the Cordilleras so incon- 
siderable, that in the latter, there are much 
frequented passes that are higher; indeed, 
the upper part of the great city of Potosi has 
an elevation only 323 toises inferior to that of 
the summit of Mont Blanc. 1 haye thought 
it needful to premise these numerical state- 
ments, in order to present to the imagination 
definite points of comparison for the hypso- 
metric, as it were plastic, contemplation of 
the surface of the earth. 

The attainment of great heights is of less 
scientific interest, when the same lie far 
above the snow-line, and can be visited for a 
few hours only. Immediate barometrical 
measurements of heights afford indeed this 
advantage, that the results are quickly ob- 
tained, yet the summits are, for the most part, 
surrounded by high plains, adapted for trigo- 
nometrical operations, by which all the ele- 
ments of the measurements can be repeatedly 
proved; whilst a single determination by 
meaus of the barometer, is liable to consider- 
able errors, because of the ascending and 
Cescending currents of air on the mountain 
slopes, and the variation in the decrease of 
temperature thus occasioned. The nature of 
the rocks, from the permanent covering of 
snow, is almost entirely withdrawn from 
geognostic observation, since there are pre- 
sented only single ridges composed of much 
weathered strata. Organic life ceases in 
these lofty solitudes. Scurcely do the condor 
and winged insects stray into these attenu- 
ated strata of the atmosphere, the latter being 
carried up by the currents of air. If the 
endeavours of travelling natural philosophers 
who strive to climb the higher summits of 
the earth, is scarcely rewarded by a serious 
scientific interest, there is, on the other hand, 
an active popular participation in such endea- 
vours. That which seems unattainable has 
a mysterious attractive power; we wish that 
all should be explored,—at least attempted, 
though not to be obteined. Chimborazo has 
been the wearisome object of all inquiries 
addressed to me since my first return to 
Ewope. The thoroughly exploring of the 


® One French foot is 1.07892, or about 1,1.15th 
English.—Tr. 

+ A toise is =1.94904 metres, or 6.39459 English 
feet.— Tr. 


most important laws of nature, the most vivid 
delineations of stratified zones of plants and 
differences in climates, determining, as the 
latter do, the object of agriculture, were sel. 
dom capable of diverting attention from the 
snow.clad summit which at that time (before 
Pentland’s journey to Bolivia) was supposed 
to be the culminating poiut of the dike-like 
Andes. 

I shall here extract from the still unprinted 
portion of my journals, the simple narration of 
a mountain journey. The entire detail of the 
trigonometrical measurement, which I made 
at New Riobamba in the plain of Tapia, was 
made known in the introduction to the first 
volume of my Astronomical Observations, 
soon after my return. The geographical dis. 
tribution of the plants on the acclivity of 
Chimborazo and the neighbouring moun. 
tains (from the sea-coast up to a height of 
14,800 feet), I have attempted to represent 
by a figure in a table of my Geographical 
and Physical Atlas of South America, a. 
cording to the excellent determination by 
Kunth of the alpine vegetation of the Cordil- 
leras, collected by Bonpland and myself. 

The history of the ascent itself, which can 
present but little dramatic interest, was re 
served for the fourth and last volume of my 
journey towards the equatorial regions. But 
since my friend M. Boussingault, now Pro 
fessor of Chemistry at Lyons, one of the most 
talented and learned travellers of modern 
times, has recently, at my request, described 
in the Annals de Chimie et de Physiques,t 
this enterprise, which very closely resembles 
my own,—and since our observations are 
mutually confirmative of each other,—this 
small fragment of a journey, which I here 
lay before the fublic, will no doubt be fa 
voured with an indulgent reception. I shall 
provisionally refrain from all circumstantial 
geognostic and physical discussions. 

On the 22nd of June, 1799, I was in the 
crater of the Peak of Tenneriffe. Three 
years afterwards, almost on the same day 
(the 23rd of June, 1802), I reached a point 
6,700 feet higher, near the summit of Chim- 
borazo. After a long delay in the table 
land of Quito, one of the most wonderful and 
picturesque regions of the earth, we undet- 
took the journey towards the forests of the 
Peruvian bark trees of Loxa, the upper course 
of the river Amazons, westward of the cele 
brated strait (Pongo de Manseriche), and 
through the sady desert along the Peruvian 
coast of the South Sea towards Lima, where 
we were to observe the transit of Mercury on 
the 9th of November, 1802. On a plain covered 
with pumice-stone,—where (after the fearful 
earthquake of February 4, 1797) the build- 
ding of the new city Riobamba was begun,— 

t See Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, vol. 


xix, for 1835, where there is a translation of Boussiu- 
gault’s memoir. 
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we enjoyed for several days a splendid view 
of the bell or dome-shaped summit of Chim- 
borazo. We had the clearest weather, fa- 
vuring trigonometrical observation. By 
means of a large telescope, we had thoroughly 
gamined the snow-mantle of the mountain, 
gill 15,700 toises distant, and discovered 
several ridges, which, projecting like sterile 
black streaks, converged towards the summit 
and gave some hope that, upon them, a firm 
footing might be obtained in the region of 
eternal snow. Riobamba Nuevo lies within 
sight of the enormous and now indented 
mountain Capac-urcu, called by the Span- 
jads Kl Altar, which (says a tradition of the 
natives) was once higher than Chimborazo, 
and after having been many years in a state 
of eruption suddenly fell in. This terror- 
ageeding event is suid to have taken place 
ly before the conquest of Quito ty the 
Inca Tupac-Yupanqui. Riobamba Nuevo 
must not be confounded with the old Rio- 
bamba of the great map of La Condamine 
and Don Pedro Maldonado. The latter city 
was entirely destroyed by the great catas- 
trophe of the 4th of February, 1797, which in a 
few minutes destroyed 45,000 human beings. 
The new Riobamba lies, according to my 
chronometrical observations, 42 seconds more 
to the eastward than the old Riobamba, but 
almost in the same latitude (1° 41’ 46” 
south). We were in the plain of Tapia, from 
which, on the 22nd of June, we began our ex- 
ition towards Chimborazo, being already 
Paris feet* (1,483 toises) above the 

level of the South Sea. This table-land is a 
part of the valley-land between the Eastern 
and Western Andes, 7. e. between the chain 
of the active volcanoes Cotopaxi and Tungu- 
rahua on the one hand, and the chain of the 
Iliniza and Chimborazo on the other. We 
gently ascended as far as the foot of the last 
mentioned mountain, where, in = — 
Village Calpi, we were to pass the night. 
This plain ‘. sparingly covered with Cactus 
stems and Schinus molle, which ener a 
ing willow. Herds of variegate as, 

ii fheceande, seek here a seamny eubsatsina. 
At so great a height, the nightly terrestrial 
tadiation of heat, when the sky is cloudless, 
Proves injurious to agriculture, through cold 
and frost. Before reaching Calpi, we visited 
Lican, now likewise a small village, but 
before the conquest uf the country by the 
eleventh Inca,} a considerable city, and the 
ld residence of the Conchocando, or 
ince of Puruay. The natives believe that 
the few wild llamas found on the western 
side of Chimborazo, are derived from dis- 


® Thus 2,890 metres. Boussingault calculated 
this elevation to be 2,870 metres, and estimated the 
Mean temperature of the high plain of Tabia at 
16°.4C. (e1°52 F.) 
+ The same Tupac-Yupanqui, whose well preserved 
temains, Garcillasso de la Vega, so lately as in 1559, 
seen in the family-vault at Cuzco. 
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persed and fugitive herds, which, after the 
destruction of the old Lican, became wild. 
Very near to Calpi, north-westward of 
Lican, there is in the barren table-land a 
little isolated hill, the b/ack mountain, Yana- 
Urcu, the name of which has not been given 
by the French academicians, but which, in a 
geognostical point of view, deserves much 
attention. The hill lies SS.E. of Chimbo- 
razo, at a distance of less than three miles 
(15 to 1°), and separated from the same by 
the high plain of Luisa only. If in it we do 
not recognise a lateral eruption of Chimbo- 
razo, the origin of the cone must certainly be 
ascribed to the subterranean forces which, 
under that mountain, have for thousands of 
years vainly sought an opening. It is of 
later origin than the elevation of the great 
dome-shaped mountain. The Yana-Urcu 
forms, with the northern hill Naguangachi, 
a connected eminence in the form of a horse- 
shoe; the bow, more than a semicircle, is 
open towards the east. There probably lies 
in the centre of the horse-shoe, the point out 
of which the black slags have been thrown, 
that now lie spread far around. We found 
there a funnel-shaped depression of about 
120 feet in depth, in the interior of which 
there is a small hill, whose height does not 
equal that of the surrounding margin. 
Yana-Urcu probably signifies the southern 
culminating point of the old crater-margin, 
which, at the most, is elevated 400 feet above 
the level of Calpi. Naguangachi signifies 
the northern lower end. The whole emi- 
Nence reminds one,—through its horse-shoe 
form, not in regard to its rock,—of the some- 
what higher hill Javirac (el Panecillo de 
Quito), which rises isolated at the fuot of the 
voleano Pichincha, in the plain of Turu- 
bamba, and which, in La Condamine’s, or 
rather Morainville’s map, is drawn errone- 
ously as a perfect cone. According to the 
tradition of the natives, and according to old 
MSS. which the Cacike or Apu of Lican (the 
Conchocandi) possessed, the volcanic erup- 
tion of the Yana-Urcu occurred immediately 
after the death of the Inca Tupa-Yupanqui : 
—thus probably in the middle of the 15th 
century. Tradition says that a fire-ball, or 
indeed a star, fell from heaven and set on fire 
the mountain. Such fables, connecting the 
fall of aérolites with eruptiuns are also spread 
among the tribes of Mexico. The rock of 
the Yana-Urcu is a porous, dark clove-co- 
loured, often entirely black slaggy mass, 
which may be easily confounded with porous 
basalt. livin is entirely wanting in it, the 
white, sparingly distributed crystals it con- 
tains, are throughout small and probably 
Labrador. Here and there, I saw a sprink- 
ling of iron-pyrites. The whole belongs pro- 
bably to the black augite-porphyry, as well 
as the whole furmation of Chimborazo, to 
which I am not disposed to give the uame 
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trachyte, since it contains ro felspar, (with 
some albite), such as is contained in our 
trachyte of the Siebengebirge near Bonn. 
The slaggy masses of the Yana-Urcu altered 
by a very active fire, are indeed extremely 
light, but proper pumice-stone has not been 
thrown out there. The eruption has taken 
place through a grey, irregularly stratified 
mass of dolerite, which here forms the table- 
land, and resembles the rock of Penipe (at 
the foot of the volcano of Tungurahua) where 
syenite and mica-slate containing garnets, 
have been broken through. On the eastern 
side of the Yana-Urcn, or rather at the foot 
of the hill towards Lican, the natives con- 
ducted us to a projecting rock, an opening in 
which resembled the mouth of a forsaken 

llery. Here, as well as at the distance of 
ten feet, there is heard a violent subterranean 
noise, which is accompanied by a current of 
air, or subterranean wind. The current of 
air is much too weak to admit of the noise 
being attributed to it. The noise certainly 
arises from a subterranean brook, which is 
precipitated downwards into a deep hollow, 
and through its fall occasions a motion in 
the air. A monk, the priest at Calpi, had, 
with the same idea, some time before, conti- 
nued on the gallery at an open fissure to pro- 
cure water for his village. The hardness of 
the black augite rock probably interrupted 
the wurk. Chimborazo, notwithstanding its 
enormous mass of snow, sends down into the 
table-land such insignificant brooks of water, 
that it may be presumed the greater part of 
its water flows through clefts to the interior. 
In the village of Calpi itself also, there was 
formerly heard a great noise in a house that had 
no celler. Before the celebrated earthquake 
of the 4th of February, 1797, there sprang 
forth a brook in the south-west of the village, 
at a deeper point. Many Indians considered 
this brook as a part of the water that flows 
under the Yana-Ureu. But since the great 
earthquake, this brook has again disappeared. 

(To be cuntinued.) 


The Public Journals. 


HOOD’s OWN.—NO. 1. 

[Tus is, indeed, a “ Merry Thought”— 
to reprint, (with additions,) the best of the 
Papers in Mr. Hood’s nine Comic Annuals, 
and so afford “ Luughter from year to year.” 
For example, the — Number, (with 27 
Cuts, a capital shilling’s worth,) contains 
the Pugsley Papers—the Emigrant’s Letter 
—Skying a Copper—Over the Way—Black, 
White, and Brown—and many others. Our 
extract is appropriately headed with -‘ The 
Merry Thought cut, and is the Preface.] 

An Inaugural Discourse on a certain System 

of Practical Philosuphy. 


Courteous Reaper!—Presumirg that you 








have known something of the Comic Annud 
from its Child-Hood, when it was first put 
half binding and began to run alone, I make 
bold to consider you as an old friend of the 
family, and shall accordingly treat you with 
all the freedom and confidence that pertaia 
to such ripe connexions. 

How many yeurs is it, think you, “ sing 
we were first uacquent ?”’ 

«By the deep nine !"’ sings out the oldbald 
Count Fathom with the lead-line ; no great 
lapse in the world’s chronology, but a s 
of infinite importance in individual history, 
For instance, it has wrought a serious change 
on the body, if not on the mind, of youry 
humble servant ;—it is not, however, to be. 
speak your sympathy, or to indulge in what 
Lord Byron calls “ the gloomy vanity of 
drawing from self,” that I allude to my per. 
sonal experience. The Scot and lot charac 
ter of the dispensation, forbids me to think 
that the world in general can be particularly 
interested in the state of my Household Suf- 
ferage, or that the public ear will be as 
to my Maladies as to my Melodies. The sim. 
ple truth is, that being a wiser, but not sad. 
der man, I propose to admit you to my Pri- 
vate View of a system of Practical Cheerful 
Philozophy, thanks to which, perchance, the 
cranium of your Humorist is still secure 
from such a lecture as was delivered over 
the skull of Poor Yorick. 

In the absence of acertain thin “ blue-and- 
yellow’’ visage, and attenuated figure—whose 
effigies may one day be affixed to the pre 
sent work,—you will not be prepared to 
learn that some of the merriest effusions in 
the forthcoming numbers have been the re- 
laxations of a gentleman literally enjoying 
bad health—the carnival, so to speak, of a 
personified Jour Maigre. The very fingers 
so uristocratically slender, that now hold the 

n, hint plainly of the “ dls that flesh is 

eir to:”’—my couts have become great 
coats, my apap are turned into trou- 
sers and, by a worse bargain than Peter 
Schlemihl’s, I seem to have retained my 
shadow and sold my substance. In short, 
as happens to prematurely old port wine, 
I am of a bad colour with very little body. 
But what then? That emaciated hand still 
lends a hand to embody in words and sketches 
the creations or recreations of a Mery 
Fancy: those gaunt sides yet shake heartily 
asever at the Grotesques and Arabesques 
droll Picturesques that my Good Genius (@ 
Pantagruelian Familiar) charitably conjures 
up to divert me from more sombre realities. 
It was the whim of a late pleasant Comme 
dian, to a a set of spiteful imps sib 
ting up aloft, to aggravate all his petty mun- 
dane annoyances; whereas I prefer to 
lieve in the ministry of xindlier Elves thst 
“ nod to me and do me courtesies.” Instead 
of scaring away these motes in the sun-beam, 
I earnestly invoke them, and bid them wel- 





























come; for the tricksy spirits make friends 
with the animal spirits, and do not I, like a 
father romping with his own urchins,—do 
not I forget half my cares whilst partaking 
in their airy gambols ? Such sports are as 
wholesome for the mind as the other frolics 
for he body. For on our own treatment of 
that excellent Friend or terrible Enemy the 
Imagination, it depends whether we are to 
be scared and: haunted by a Scratching 
Fancy, or tended by an affectionate Invisible 
Girl—like an unknown Love, blessing us 
with “ favours gecret, sweet, and precious,” 
and fondly stealing us from this worky-day 
world to a sunny sphere of her own. 


This is a novel version, Reader, of “ Pa- 
radise and the Peri,” but it is as true as it 
is new. How else could I have converted a 
serious illness into a comic wellness—by 
what other agency could I have transported 
myself, as x cockney would say, from Dull- 
age to Grinage? It was far from @ prac- 
tical joke to be laid up in ordinary in a fo- 
reign land, under the care of Physicians 
quite as much abroad as myself with the 
case; indeed the shades of the gloaming 
were steuling over my prospect; but [ re- 
solved, that, like the sun, so long as my day 
lasted, I would look on the bright side of 
every thing. The raven croaked, but I per- 
sanded myself that it was the nightingale: 
there was the smell of the mould, but I re- 
membered that it nourished the violets. 
However my body might cry craven, my mind 
luckily, had no mind to give in. So, instead 
of mounting on the long black-tailed coach 
horse, she vaulted on her old Hobby that 
had capered in the Morris-Dance, and began 
toexhort from its back. To be sure, said 
the, matters look darkly enough; but the 
more need for the lights. Allons! Courage! 
Things may take a turn, as the pig said on 
the spit. Never throw down your cards, but 
play out the game. The more certain to lose, 
the wiser to get all the play you can for your 
money. Come—give us a song! chirp away 
likethat best of cricket-players, the cricket 
himself. Be bowled out or caught out, but 
never thow down the bat. As to Health, it’s 
the weather of the body—it hails, it rains, it 

it snows, at present, but it may clear 

up by-and-by. You cannot eat you say, and 
ou must not drink; but laugh and make 
ieve, like the Barber’s wise brother at 
the Barmecide’s feast. Then, us to thinness, 
not to flatter, you look Jike a lath that has 
had axplit with the carpenter, and a fall out 
with the plaster; but so much the better : 
remember how the smugglers trim the sails 
of the lugger to escape the notice of the cut- 
ter. Turn your edge to the old enemy, and 
mayhap he won't see you! Come—be alive! 
You have no more right to slight your life 
than to neglect your wife—they are the two 
better halves thut make a man of you! Is 
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not life your means of living ? so stick to thy 
business and thy business will stick to thee. 
Of course, continued my mind, I am quite 
disinterested in this advice—for I am aware 
of my own immortality--but for that very 
reason, take care of the mortal body, pcor 
body, and give it as long a day as you can! 

Now, my mind seeming to treat the mat- 
ter very pleasantly as well as profitably, I 
followed se counsel, and instead of calling 
out for relief according to the fable, I kept 
along on my journey, with my bundle of 
sticks,—i.e. my atms and legs. Between 
ourselves it would have been “extremely 
inconvenient,” a3 I once heard the opium. 
eater declare, to pay the debt of nature at 
that particular juncture; nor do I quite 
know, to be candid, when it would altoge- 
ther suit me to eettle it, so, like other parties 
in narrow circumstances, I laughed, and gos- 
sipped, and played the agreeable with all my 
might, and as such pleasant behaviour some- 
times obtains « respite from a human credi- 
tor, who knows but that it may prove suc- 
cessful with the Universal Mortgagee! At 
all events, here I am, humming “ Jack’s 
Alive !” and my own, dear, skilful, native phy- 
sician givex me hopes of a longer lease than 
appeared from the foreign reading of the 
covenants. He declares indeed, that, anato- 
micully, my heart is lower hung than usual 
—but what of that? The more need to keep 
st up! So huzza! my boys! Comus and 
Momus for ever! No Heraclitus! Nine 
times nine for Democritus! And here goes 
my last bottle of Elixir at the heads of the 
Blue Devils—be they Prussian blue or indi- 
go, powder-blue or ultramurine ! 


Gentle reader, how do you like this Laugh- 
ing Philosophy? The joyous cheers you 
have just heard, come from a crazy vessel 
that has clawed, by miracle, off a lee-shore, 
and J, the skipper, am sitting down to my 
grog and re-counting to you the tale of the 
last danger, with the manceuvres that were 
used to escape the perilous Point. Or ra- 
ther, consider me as the Director of a Life 
Assurance, pointing out to youa most bene- 
ficial policy, whereby you may eke out your 
natural term. And, firstly, take precious 
care of your precious health,—but how. us 
the housewives say, to make it keep? Why 
then, don’t cnre and smoke-dry it—or pickle 
it in everlasting acids—like the Germans, 
Don't bury it in a potato-pit, like the Irish, 
Don’t preserve it in spirits, like the Barba- 
dians. Don’t salt it down, like the New. 
foundlanders. Don’t pack it in ice, like 
Captain Back. Don’t parboil it, in Hot 
Baths. Don’t bottle it, like gooseberries. 
Don’t pot it—and don’t hang it. A rope is 
a bad Cordon Sanitaire. Above all, don’t 
despond about it. Let not anxiety “have 
thee on the hyp.” Consider your health as 
your best friend, and think as well of it, in 
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spite of all its foibles, as yoncan. For in- 
stance, never dream, though you may have 
a “clever hack,” of galloping consumption, 
or indulge in the Meltonian belief, that you 
are going the pace. Never fancy every time 
you cough, that you are going to coughy-pot. 
Hold up, as the shooter says over the heavi- 
est ground. Despondency in a nice case 
is the over-weight that may make you kick 
the beam and the bucket both at once. In 
short, as with other cases, never meet trou- 
ble half-way, but let him have the whole 
walk for his pains; though it should be a 
Scotch mile and a bittock. I have even 
known him to give up his visit in sight of 
the house. Besides the best fence against 
care is a ha! ha !—wherefore take care to 
have one all round you wherever you can. 
Let your “lungs crow like Chanticleer,’’ 
and as like a Game cock as possible. It ex- 
pands the chest, enlarges the heart, quickens 
the circulation, and “ like a trumpet makes 
the spirits dance.” 

A fico then for the Chesterfieldian ca- 
non, that laughter is an ungenteel emotion. 
Smiles are tolerated by the very pinks of 

oliteness ; and a laugh is but the full-blown 
Flower of which a smile is the bud. It is a 
sort of vocal music—a glee in which every 
body can take a part :—and “he who hath 
not laughter in his soul, let no such man be 
trusted.’’ Indeed, there are two classes of 
Querists particularly to be shunned ; thus, 
when you hear aCui Bono? be sure to leave 
the room; but if it be Quid Rides? make a 
point to quit the house, and forget to take 
itsnumber. None but your dull dogs would 
give tongue in such a style ;—for, as Nim- 
rod says in his “ Hunt after Happiness,” 
“ A single durst with Mirth is worth a 
whole season of full cries with Melan- 
choly.”’ 

Such, dear reader, is the cheerful Philo- 
sophy which I practise as well as preach. It 
teaches to “ make a sunshine in a shady 
place,” to render the mind independent of 
external foul weather, by compelling it, as 
old Absolute says, to get a sun and moon 
of its own. As the system has worked so 
well in my own case, it is a duty to recom- 
mend it to others: and like certain practi- 
tioners, who not only prescribe but dispense 
their own medicines, I have prepared a 
regular course of light reading, wamteot I 
now present the first packet, in the humble 
hope that your dull hours may be amused, 
and your cares diverted, by the laughing lu- 
cubrations which have enlivened Hood’s Own. 


Pew Books. 


ANGLO-INDIA. 

{Tis work comprises a collection of papers 
reprinted from the Asiatic Journal, describ- 
ing the social, moral, and political state of Bri- 





tish India; and consisting of tales and fig. 
tions, sketches of manners, and the graver 
records of biography. Altogether, the three 
volumes must be capital companions on a 
voyage; for they discourse pleasantly of di. 
vers matters—the gay predominating. We 
quote a biographical specimen from a section 
headed “ The Bench and Bar in India,” 1. 
lative to one of our bright lights. ] 


Sir James Mackintosh. 


Madras has, upon the whole, been better 
off fur judges than Bombay; but once, af 
least, the Bombay bench was splendidly 
adorned. Sir James Mackintosh, a name 
dear to letters and philosophy, was no lawyer, 
in the narrow-minded sense of the word; he 
was more,—and, for a colonial judge, much 
better— for he was guided by the clear spirit 
of the law, which reflects a much brighter 
light than the twinkling taper of its letter, 
Mild and lenient almost to a defect in the 
administration of the criminal law, (for there 
was but one instance of a capital punishment 
during his whole recordership,) at Nist Prius 
he was governed by those general principles 
of equity which always lead to a right con 
clusion. The books might be against him; 
but the book of nature, and the code antece- 
dent to and superseding all special-pleading 
subtleties, were for him. He was lamenta- 
bly thrown away on such a society as that of 
Bombay. Accustomed to lead in the conver. 
sations of the conversation-men of the metro 
se as Sharpe, Rogers, Dumont— 

e found himself transplanted amongst those 
who afforded a sad and bitter contrast. It 
was like Goéthe’s oak-plant,* with its giant 
fibres, compressed within the dimensions of 
a flower-pot. On the third day after his ar. 
rival, most forcibly was he reminded of the 
contrast, when one of the members of the 
council, the conversation turning upon que 
drupeds, turned to him and inquired, what 
was a quadruped ? It was the same sage 
cious Solomon, (the writer has often heard 
Mackintosh relate the anecdote,) who asked 
him for the loan of some book, in which he 
could find a good account of Julius Casa. 
Mackintosh j y took down a volume of 
Lord Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, 
in which mention is made of a Sir Julius 
Cesar, Master of the Rolls in the time of 
Charles the First. The wiseacre actually 
took the book home with him, and after some 
days brought it back to Sir James, remarking 
that he was disappointed on finding that the 
book referred to Julius Cesar only as a lav- 
yer, without the slightest mention of his mili- 
tary exploits! 

0 exile ever deplored his lot more feeling 
than Sir James Mackintosh. In a letter 
received from him, after breathing some com- 
plaints of hie banishment, he says, “ Tum 

® See his Illustration of Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 
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to Cicero's Epistles. 
and with what commun-place topics, he con- 
soles his friends, Trebatius, Sestius, Torra- 
nius, in their exiles. To another he says, 
pro amore nostro, rogo atque oro, te colli- 


See how elaborately, 


, virumgue prebeas. Yet, when it came 
to his own turn, see how effeminately he 
laments the loss of Rome, and the intercourses 
ip which he lived there with the wise and 
scomplished ornaments of the state! My 
frends dole out the same consolations to me. 
Were they here, they would feel the insuffi- 
ciency of all such topics to administer ge- 
nuine consolation.” 

He was rendered for some time uncom- 
fortable through his having given offence to 
the mercantile part of the Bombay commu- 
nity, by what they thought too rigid an inter- 

ion of the orders in council then in 
free, having condemned a ship and cargo 
with costs ; and their opinion of that adjudi- 
cation was expressed without much delicacy 
orteserve. He was subject also to certain 
Parson Adams-like habits of forgetfulness of 
common things and lesser proprieties ;—and 
this brought down upon him no slight share 
oftaunt and ridicule. It happened, on his 
arrival at Bombay, that there was no house 
ready for his reception, and it would be a 
fortnight before a residence in the Fort could 
be prepared for him. Mr. Jonathan Duncan, 
the governor of the presidency, therefore, with 
great kindness, offered his garden-house, 
called Sans Pareil, for the temporary ac- 
commodation of Sir James and his family. 
But months and months elapsed, till a twelve- 
month had actually revolved; Mackintosh 
and his wife, during all this time, found 
themselves so comfortable in their quarters, 
that they forgot completely the limited tenure 
tawhich they held them, appearing by a sin- 
gular illusion not to have the slightest suspi- 
con of Mr. Duncan’s proprietorship, notwith- 
standing some pretty intelligible hints on the 
wubject from that gentleman, but communi- 
cated with his usual delicacy and politeness. 
At last, politeness and delicaey were out of 
the question, and the poor governor was driven 
to the necessity of taking forcible possession 
of his own property. This was partly indo- 
lence, partly absence of mind, on the part of 
Sir James. He was constitutionally averse 
to every sort of exertion, and especially that 
of quitting any place where he found himself 
comfortable. Before he went out to India, 
he made a trip into Scotland with his lady; 
tad having taken up his abode for the night 
at an inn in Perthshire, not far from the 
beautiful park of the late Lord Melville, then 

Dundas, sent a request to Lady Jane 
Dundas, (Mr. Dundas being absent,) for per- 
Mission to see the house and grounds, which 
Was most civilly granted. Mr. Dundas being 
(pected in the evening, her ladyship politely 
Pressed them to stay to dinner, and to pass 
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the night, their accommodations at the inn 
not being of the first description. Mr. Dun- 
das returned the same day, and, though their 
politics were as adverse as possible, was so 
charmed with the variety of Mackintosh’s 
Conversation, that he requested his guests to 
prolong their visit for two or three days. So 
liberal, however, was the interpretation they 
put upon the invitation, that the two or three 
days were protracted into as many months, 
during which every species of hint was most 
ineffectually given, till their hosts told them, 
with many polite apologies, that they expected 
Visitors and a numerous retinue, and could 
therefore no longer accommodate Mr. and 
Mrs. Mackintosh. 

These eccentricities were specks upon a 
most brilliant and estimable character, and 
they are such as have frequently been seen 
in the man of genius and letters. Nature is 
too thrifty in her gifts to keep all kinds of 
excellencies in one shining mass, but, like a 
skilful artist, sobers her colours with shades 
and tints that soften without blackening the 
effect. Of these eccentricities, volumes might 
be collected ;—but they are painful matters 


_of remembrance to those who loved the kind- 


ness of his heart. and revered the depth of 
his knowledge. It is not, perhaps, generally 
known, that his forte was metaphysics. In 
societies, where he could be understood, he 
diffused himself over those perplexed subjects 
of inquiry, with an earnestness of expression 
and a warmth of eloquence, that showed the 
delight he took in them. Such was his per- 
spicuity and powers of illustration, that they 
no longer seemed perplexed, but flowed from 
his lips as luminous and beautiful truths, 
In the very teeth of Locke and Condillac, he 
deduced the great maxims of moral philoso- 
phy from the moral sense inseparably con- 
nected with the structure of mind, and our 
natural perceptions of good and ill. Never 
were metaphysical hypotheses more clearly 
illustrated by the laws of our moral nature, 
than in the treatise which he published in the 
supplementary volume of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. It will remain an enduring mo- 
nument of perspicuity of argument and ele- 
gant discourse. Upon these subjects he was 
not only more consistent in his deductions, 
but more compressed and energetic in reason- 
ing, than Dugald Stewart. 

Well does the writer remember his lectures 
on the Law of Nature and Nations, delivered 
in Lincoln’s-Iun Hall, in 1803. The preli- 
minary discourse, (now out of print, but well 
worth re-publishing,) is a complete survey, as 
a great extent of country is viewed from a 
commanding eminence, of a vast and various 
subject. The sketch of Grotius is a perfect 
model of that kind of writing. Every body 
admires it as a specimen of eluquence, but as 
a discriminating and ingenious apology for 
the pedantry which it has been the fashion 
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to object to that great jurist, its merits have 
been overlooked. The perpetual appeals of 
Grotius to the poets, philosophers, and dra- 
matic writings of the ancients, are wont to 
appear to superficial thinkers superfluous as 
illustrations, and useless as authorities. Yet 
this multifarious citation from dramatists and 
poets was in strict subservience to his design, 
which was that of showing the wniversal 
sense of mankind as to the grent principles of 
moral obligation. He appealed to the poets, 
because Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Eurypides, 
whose province was general nature, could not 
stray into the paradoxes in which philoso- 
phers bewilder themselves, but were tied 
down to the observance of those laws which 
govern the sympathies of mankind in all ayes 
and countries. I cannot resist the temptation 
of transcribing the following — 
“So great is the uncertainty of posthu- 
mous reputation, and so liable is the fate, 
even of the greatest men, to be obscured by 
those new fashions of thinking and writing, 
which succeed each other so rapidly among 
ished nations, that Grotius, who filled so 
a space in the eyes of his contempora- 
ties, is now, perhaps, known to some of m 
readers only by name. Yet, if we fairly esti- 
mate both his endowments and his virtues, 
we may justly consider him as one of the 
most memorable men who have done honour 
to modern times. He combined the dis- 
charge of the most important duties of active 
and public life, with the attainment of. that 
exact and various learning. which is generally 
the portion only of the recluse student. He 
was distinguished as an advocate and a ma- 
gistrate, and he composed the most valuable 
works on the law of his own country; he 
was almost equally celebrated as au historian, 
a scholar, a poet. and a divine, a disinterested 
statesman, a philosophical lawyer, a patriot 
who united moderation with firmness, and a 
theologian who was taught candour by his 
learning. With singular merit and singular 
felicity, he preserved a life so blameless, that 
in times of the most furious civil and religious 
faction, the sagacity of fierce and acute ad- 
versaries was vainly exerted to discover a stain 
in his character. It was his fate to be ex- 
pert to the severest tests of human virtue ; 
but such was the happy temperature of his 
mind, that he was too firm to be subdued by 
adversity, and tov mild and honest to be pro- 
voked tu vivlence by injustice. Amidst all 
the hard trials and galling vexations of a tur- 
bulent political life, he never once deserted 
his friends when they were unfortunate, nor 
insulted his enemies when they were weak. 
Unmerited exile did not damp his patriotism ; 
the bitterness of controversy did not extin- 
guish his charity. He was just even to his 
persecutors, and faithful to his ungrateful 
country.” 





The Gatherer. 


A Large Family—According to Mr. J, 
Baillie Fraser, Futtee Allee Shah, the late 
king of Persia, had, at the time of his death, 
from 700 to 800 wives in hia harem. Of this 
goodly collection were born to the king, fint 
and last, from 12@ to 130 sons, and about 
150 daughters; which progeny increased 1 
rapidly, that when the king died, had his 
descendants been all gathered together, he 
would have seen, it is said, a tribe of full 
5,000 souls,—men, women, and children,— 
clustering around his throne. 


Historical Romances, before the days of 
Scott, were indeed droll affairs. The Lite. 
rary Gazette humorously observes: “ the 
characters were of today, and the costumes 
of yesterday. Lord Peterborough mizht be 
mistaken for General Evans, Cardinal Wolsey 
for Dr. Warde, Sir Isaac Newton for Mr, 
Murphy, Shakspeare for Mr. Buon, the 
Admirable Crichton for Corinthian Tom, 
and Lord Burleigh for Dusty Bob.” 


The Regent’s Park.— One of the Persian 
princes who visited London about we pe 
since, was one day riding with Mr. Fraset 
through the Regent’s Park, when he was so 
struck with its beauty, and the gay crowds 
around him, that he exclaimed, “ Ah, well! 
what a sad pity it is, after all, that men must 
die!” — “ Ay, so it is, Prince,” replied 
Mr. Fraser; “ but you remember there isa 
heaven—a ise to come.”—“ Ay,” said 
he, “ there is, and that is the consulatioa, 
there is another world. But, wellah! these 
places yo far to make a man forget it.” 


Clock at Versuilles—\n the Atheneum 
it is stated that preparations have been made 
at Versailles, to replace the clock of the 
king’s death in the court called the Cour de 
Marbre. This clock has no mechanism, and 
has only one hand, which is placed at the 
precise moment of the death of the last king 
of France, and which does not move during 
the whole of his successors reign. Tho 
custom dates from the time of Louis XUL 
It is a fitting memorial for a palace, to re 
mind its inmates of their brief tenure. 


Indian Figure.—“ The more you say bow 
and arrows, the more we won't make them.” 


Bookmaking.—An American boukvelléer 
observed to Miss Martineau that she could 
“ Trollopise a bit, and so make another read 
able book.” 
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